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accepted, discussion arose concerning the past history of popu-
lation in Europe. Botero, it will be remembered, held that
numbers had not changed since Roman times. In the eighteenth
century it was argued by several writers that the population of
Europe was less than in Roman times and was declining. This
thesis was argued with a conviction so fierce as to arouse surprise
until it is remembered that an increasing population was held
to be a sign of good government and that those who promoted
this thesis were determined critics of the existing governments.
Moreover, they were critics of the Church, and since they
attributed the alleged depopulation largely to monasticism,
they were much tempted to look for any evidence which would
seem to afford proof of the evil influence of this great institution
which they detested. Evidence worthy of s erious attention which
pointed in this direction was hard to come by; but that did not
prevent the making of positive statements such as the following
taken from Montesquieu, who was among the most active pro-
ponents of this thesis. 'Apres un calcul aussi exact qu'il peut
Tetre en ces sortes de choses, j'ai trouve qu'il y a a peine sur
terre la dixieme partie des hommes qui y etaient dans les
anciens temps. Ce qu'il y a d'etonnant, c'est qu'elle se depeuple
tous les jours, et si cela continue, dans dix siecles, elle ne sera
plus qu'un desert.'1 In England Richard Cumberland and
Robert Wallace wrote to the same effect.

Two men of learning and strong common sense, whatever
may have been their limitations, Voltaire in France and Hume
in England, utterly demolished this fantastic thesis. Voltaire
pointed to the conversion of forest country to agricultural
purposes and to the foundation and growth of new cities; he
poured ridicule upon the reputed size of armies in ancient
times and upon other so-called evidence of former large num-
bers. Hume undertook a more careful and elaborate treatment
of the subject in a famous essay; and no serious attempt was
made subsequently in either country to re-establish the theory
of a declining European population for which there had never
been any serious evidence. Thus before the time of Malthus,

1 Gonnard, op. tit, p. 147.